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URING the Antarctic winter of 1602 and 1905, the offieers of the 

} National Antarctic Expedition on board the Oisovery, among other 
diversions wherewith to lighten the long and dreary darkness, brought 
Out at monthly intervals a periodical to which they pave the mame of 
The South Polar Times, "’ 

‘The contents of ‘* The South Polar Times "’ range over a wide field, 
grave and gay, scientific and humorous, prose and poetry. It contains 
diary of the events of each month, a record of the proceedings of the 


local Debuting Society, a monthly acrostic, humorous notes, besides 


afticles of a more solid nature, as well as stories, sketches of various 
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But perhaps the most striking feature about ‘'The South Polar 
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Antarctic region, in artistic quality and in faithfuinessto Nature would 
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text are of exenisite delicacy, whileimany of the black and white sketches 
are masterpieces in their way, notonly in drawing but often in humour, 
Another striking feature is the silhouettes of different members of the 
staff, while the coloured caricatures of the officers and scientific mem- 
bers of the Expedition, by the youngest oficer on board, wonld do 
credit to the artists of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,"' 

But oo amount of description could convey anything like an adequate 
idiea of the many features which characterize this wnique production, 
The eight volumes cover something like 500 quarto pages, scarcely one 
of which is withont its Ulwstration, coloured or nncolotred, in the text 
or 25-0 separate plate, illustrating hfe on bourd, portraits, cancatures, 
interiors, scenery, onimul life, plant life, instrnments, flags, coats-of- 
amis, sitdging, sport, and many other things. ‘' The Sonth Polar 
Times’ is beantifully typewritten on one side of the page. 

Lf there are subscribers suflicient to cover the expense, it fs proposed 
to issue a limited number of copies in special binding in two, three, or 
four handsome quarto volumes (as is found most convenient), tepro- 
ducing the original, typewriting and iilnstrations, both coloured anil 
black and white, in absolute facsimile. The price will be hyé guiness. 

For full prospectus, with table of contents und three specimen 
plates, one coloured, apply to THe Sxcxeragy, “South Polar Times," 
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EVOLUTION OF RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT’ 


By Epwin A. Grosvenor, LL.D., 


Preorrtsson or Monrex GOVERNMENT AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 1s 
Asunrnst CoLincr 


| FOUNTLESS ijuestions arise at 
CC the very mention of the name 


of Rusma, Many of these ques- 
tions are of vital interest and interwoven 
with the crisisin the Far East. Never- 
theless, I shall etideavor to push all other 
issues wside and devote myself entirely 
to the single subject—The Evolution of 
Russian Governient 
At the beginning I am confronted by 
one: pectiliar dificuity. It is that] am 
an American and that the great ma jority 
of my hearers ote of the same nation: 
ality. I know, indeed, that in no other 
country under the sun is there so large 
in acquaintance with foreign inatters aS 
in the Tinited States, In no other is 
there <o large an ability to judge of for- 
eign questions, of their causes and ulti- 
mate solution, But this advantage is 
mote than counterbalanced by the difli- 
cnliy created in our minds through the 
rapid progress of our politicallife We 
have not vet attained, nor are we alto- 
gether perfect. Sometimes things: are 
done in this our boasted country which 
cause usshame. Nevertheless, we have 


represented during the last 125 years the 
foremost constitutional, self-covernmeg 
experiment of mankind. Only a littic 
more than a century age dil our fathers 
draw up that Constitution which is stil 
our organic law. There did not then 
exist a single other written constitution, 
defining civil functions and regulating 
the relations of different departments of 
state. We were the first who ever ei- 
barked upon the sea of national seil- 
government under the aris of a consti- 
tution formed by the people. Hence tt 
is dificult or impossible for us Ameri- 
cans to fully realive how rapidly we have 
advanced under the guidance of a briet 
but an enlightened experience, The 
rapidity with which we have rushed for- 
ward since astounds the beholder, but 
is barely perceived by ourselves. For 
we ate in the very midst of the progress, 
and meanwhile receive and share all 
thatisbeing achieved. The fleet-footed 

are not tolerantof the siow. Scant pa- 
tience have we for the tardier progress 
made by nations in lees favorable con- 
ditions than ourown, The same step 


*An midress to the National Geographic Society, February 3, 1905, 
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must they keep and push om with the 
same tireless speed. Great Britain, sur- 
rounded by the inviolate sea, and safe 
from even the threat of a hostile foot, 
hos wrought out farther than any other 
people, (patie farther than ourselves, 
the applicition of principles to civil and 
constitutional government. But her os 
yet unwritten, unform | constitn- 
tion has had a) thousand years for its 


The nations move on like troops of 
soldiers in a long and weary march 
Some reach the phice of bivouse wnd 
light the camp-fires while others. ore 
straggling far behind. Some of the 
seeming loiterers have heen pressing 
oo all the time toward the bivoune as 
the rear guard, with their faces to the 
foe ; and others are struggling forward, 
wounded atd disabled, with slow and 
tiicertain step; and others still, because 
of less ability, of less foreeful energy, 
but with just as strong determination 
and jost us good a will, find themselves, 
when night approaches and time for 
halt has come, far from the bivounc and 
the front. Axound one nation gleam 
the watch-fres of the twenticth century: 
another is fifty vears behind; a third 
is groping still among the breaking 
shadows of the eighteenth century, and 
yet another has only of late emerged 
from the darkness of the middle ages. 


ROSSIA LEFT THE MIDDLE AGES IN 

1649, 240 YEARS APTER-THE REST OF 

horn HAD EMERGED PROM THAT 
DARK FERIOLR 


To the close-of the middle ages in 
western and southern Europe are as- 
signed different dates, There modern 
times began four or Gve hundred years 
ago, perhops when Constantinople fell 
orwhen Luther and Raphael were born 
or when America wasdiscovered. 
universal disorder ocased ; centralized 
states stood forth; the various peoples 
felt newthrillsof national life, With the 
ascent of the boy, Peter, to the throne 
the middle ages were ended in Russia. 
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That wasin 1689. Thusin the onward 
pr the inhabitant of other parts 
of Europe had by two hundred and fifty 
wears the stuart of the Russian. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PLAIN 


The Russian had been left thus far 
in the rear by mo fault of hisown, In 
natural endowment the Slav is not in- 
ferior to the Latin or the Teuton or the 
Celt. Geographic conditions and geo- 
graphic environment determined Rus- 
sian historyand molded Russian nature. 
In that enormeaus plain, which consti- 
tutes the Russian of today; mountains, nt 
once a bulwark and defense and inspi- 
tation, were denied him. The Scotch, 
the Swiss, like the Vandois Christian, 
could sing 
"Kor the strength df tine bridle we blesa Thee, 

Oh! our fativer's | 


The baat made thy chillron righty 
By the touch of the mountain 


But the dwellers of the plain, exposed 
to attack from every side in a wild and 
lawless age, had no other destiny than 
to suffer-and endure. 

After the barbaric invasions ceased tn 
western Rurope, for generations sount- 
less Asiatic hosts roatned over Rtissia, 
sparsely populated! and difheult of de- 
fense, and devastated the land at will. 
Moreover, the sunicess:forest and dreary 
steppe wrought upon human nature 
theirrepressive influence. Physical con- 
ditions fashion character as the sculpter 
shapes the clay. Thence were devel- 
i those traits of sluggish patience, 

long endurance, of morbid self-sacri- 
ice which distinctly mark the Rnssian 
people today. 


ADVANCES BEGIN AT THE TOP AND 
WORK DOWNWAED 


Tn most countries each political or 
economic aivatice has derived its Gret 
impulse from popular feeling which 
swelled into a tesistiess demand upon 
authority—that is, the progress has 
begun from below and worked upward, 
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In Russia the very opposite is trie. 
There almost every atvance has re- 
ceived its first impulse from the Tsar— 
that is, the progress has begun from 
above atc worked downward, Thus, 
i example, were brought about the 
ott of the serfs and the insti- 
rivers of the zemtsyos, Peter the Great 
was the typical Russian Tsar, though 
built on the most majestic and colessal 
scale. He foreed his reforms upot an 
indifferent or unwilling people. While 
many Russiins ore, from one point of 
view, enlichtened and others are crudely 
educated and correspondingly radical, 
the fact remains that to any proposed 
change the masses block the way; nor 
is it strange that the reforms in other 
lands extorted from the rulers by the 
prone ate in Risin, if they exist at all, 
reed pon the ruled by the ruler, No 
other process is possible sInong a people 
conservative by instinct and tolerant 
only of autocraty.” 


THE PECULIAR ATTITUDE. OF THE 
EQVSSIANS Tt) THEIR TSAR. ~ 


In May, 1896, as magnificent a pana. 
rama as Lnrope las beheld was presented 
atthe city of Moscow, [leave to poets 
and word-painters the description of the 
scene. It was the coronation of the 
Tsar. Its significance for us is found 
not in its attendant splendor, but in its 
enunciation throughout of the funda- 
mental principle of Russian govern- 
ment. Though the gorgeous rites con 
tinted for hours, the culminationof each 
ceremony, whether prayer of promise or 
leenediction. was olways some fresh os- 
settion or acknowledgment of autoc- 

* The Teur’s proclamation of religious iree- 
dom and equality, issued on April jo and reo- 
eoived with evithusiiam bv the Enropean and 
American world, is probably Iiest Hhepeloonie 
to the great majority of hia subjects, It seems 
almost irony that this noble message of relig- 
torts iprnasess will especially benefit the Has- 
colntki, ar Oh Believers, the dissenters of acct 
reactionary even for Russia and bitterly hos- 
tile te all western ffluchee and to all attend. 
ant progress. 
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racy. The Metropolitan of Moscow, 
having bestowed the orb and scepter on 
the new sovereign, concluded his prayer 
of consecration with the words, * he 
Lord: .. preserve with His pro- 
tection the established rule."' In the 
profound silence the kneeling Tsar ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Lord God sof my fathers, 
Thon hast elected mre to be ritler of 
this Thy people."’ Last act of aff, 
the Metropolitan of St Petersburg: an- 
noticed. God hath crowned this God- 
given, God-adorned, most God-fearing 
autocrat . . . ‘Bmperor of all the 
Russias.”’ And then, turning to the 
Tsar, he ssid, “‘ Take thyself the scepter 
and orb of the Empire, the visible image 
of the sole sovereignty over the people 
given by the Most High for their gov- 
ertinent, promotion, and every desira- 
bile well-being.” The Tsar took no 
oath of obligation like: that so many 
times repeated from the steps of our Na- 
tional Capitol, He made no promise. 
He simply accepted the burden placed 
upon his shoulders, That burden is 
“anole sovercigniy over the people.” 

He personifies the theory of the father 





who never grows old otd never dics, 


ond whee national family is made up 
of children who never reach maturity 
and ore alwovs young, A few weeks 
ago at Tsarkoe Selo the Tsar received 
the deputation of workmen, As they 
talked of him in the vestibule the only 
name by which they called him was 
“The Little Father.'' They were griz- 
xly veterans of lapor, borny-honded by 
years of toil, and he a stripling, but to 
them the little father. When ushered 
into his presence, the first words. they 
heard from his lips were “*My children." 
Despite the differerice in years. they were 
children around their father’s feet. 
That ts the attitude of the Russian 
Slavs toward their atitocratic bead. 
Such an idea of goyerntiental paternal- 
ism is absolutely contrary to or own, 
ner can it be appreciated or credited 
extept as one acknowledges the essen- 
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tial difference of race accentuated by 
history und environment. When dis- 
cussing the French we ate talking about 
aCelto-Latin race ; wheo the Germans, 
a Teutonic race: when the United States 
of America, a olitan race, a Tin 
gling of all the peoples 
sians, a Slavic race, P stock | 
from every other Ku ‘Tace. 
its very cradle, throug 





_ From 
h the mere than 
thousand years since, the Russian branch 
of the Slavie race is, in whatever per- 
tains to government, the direct antith- 





esis of our own, Lt is as diffeult for 
the average Russian to appreciate our 
modern, twentieth-century sentiment 
as it is for us to appreciate their docile. 
subinissive sentiment, which has been 


wrought out in the interminable forest 


and steppe. 
THE TSAR AS THE POLITICAL HEAD 


So the Tsar is the all-controfling, all- 
comprehending political umt, He ts 
the Jegislative, the executive, the ju- 
dicial, His authority extends over 
8,500,000 sqnare miles ond 150,000,000 
people. He cannet know the needs of 
all nor can he reach in relief to all. 
Consequently he summons to his service 
advisory boards, om whose intelligence 
and lovalty he must depend. Theréisthe 
Ruling Senote— Pravitelatvuyushchiy 


Senat—<established in 1710 by Peter the 


Great. It is divided jitto: ‘ix Secliorts, 
ench presided over by a lawyer of emi- 
nence, who representa the Tsar. The 

sections are at once courts of justice 
and examining beards, In behalf of 
the Tsar the Senate promulgates the 
jaws: ‘There is the Council we State, 
purely consultative, organized im So! 
by Alexander I and reorganized on 
broader lines four years ago. It ex- 
amines proposed Inws and discusses the 
budget. It isdivided into four depart- 
ments, devoted respectively to legisia- 
tion, to civil and ecclesiastical adminis: 
tration, to economy and imdwstry, and 
ta commerce and sciences. There is 


> when the Rus- 
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the Caminittee of Ministers, varying, 
like the Cabinet of Great Britata,m num- 
ber and office, and, moreover, including 
several high fnoctionaries and Gratui 
Dukes. Thereisthe Holy Synod. which 
superintends the religivusaifairs. The 
erent metropolitans ard bishops com- 
pose it, butits decisions have force only 
as approved by the Tsar and are issued 
inbistame. There are several so-called 


cabinets, mainly philanthropic or eco- 


nnic, There are the 78 governors 
general, one over each province of the 
Empire, and 79g? administrative coun- 
cils, one for each neial district. 
The members of all these different [m- 
perial boards, of whatever name or dig- 
nity, are responsible to the Tsar. 


THE VILLAGER MIR 


The Tsar may be called the infinite 
mnit, In Russia there is another or an 
atottic unit, just as real, but in compar- 
ison infinitely small This is the mir. 
None the less mur is the most important 
word in the Russian language. It means 
the village and the village assembly. 
To the mind of the peasunt it means the 
world. Enuropenn Russia is mate wp of 
to7,676 communes or villages. Rach 
is and hasits mir. Asin national af- 
fairs the Tsar decides or acts through 
his senate or council or syned, so in 
local affairs the mir nets for him. Apart 
from affairs of state, inthe tir the peas- 
ant hos a political existence of his own. 
Over the mir, in much akin to the town 
metting of New England, presides the 
starosta, elected by it. Several com- 
MNEs United compose a volost or can- 
ton, of which there are to;530 in Euro- 
pean Russia, To the cantonal and nna 
visional assemblies, éach com of 
duly elected delegates, is applied the 
name, of late become so fantiliar, of the 
zemtsyo, ‘The mir or volost decides all 
questions of local nature, stich as con: 
cern roads, schools, health, justice, and 
2018 85 8 peasants’ court in cnses not 
involving more than fo dollars, But 
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The: Tsar aud ‘Fearina:at Mome 


over every act or meeting inmpetis the 
shadow of the Tsar. Wis delegate of 
commissioner is always near and may, 
though he seldom dies, reverse all the 
proceedings. Thus -autectacy stands 
forth alike in the lowly or or tn the 
Imperial Senate. Not far astray ts ihe 
Slavic proverb, “‘In Russia two 
everywhere, (roc and the ‘Tsar,’ 
This s¥stem is not the result of wear 
pation by violence or fraud. ‘The pro- 


abe 


cess of its evolution and corresponding 
sanction is to be tread on every page of 
Russian history | 
THE EARLY RULERS OF RUSSIA—TH®E 
KRURIAS 

The first articulate cry of Russta was 
aprayerforarier, ‘The Russtan Nes- 
tor tells the story, In §h2, ane thon- 
sand and forty-three years ago, in their 
rst assembly, the Russians said, ** Let 
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is-search for a price who will govern 
us." They decided on a foreigner, the 
Norman Kurik. To him and to his 
brothers they sent messengers to suv, 
“Our country is large and abnnodant, 
butorderand justice are lacking, Come 
and take possession of it and role over 
us. Tt wouki be difficult to recall.a 
mintlar instance in-any other country, 
Kurik vouchsafed a-tavorable reply, and 
founded the first Russian dynasty, 

A. hundred years later the sovereign, 
Wladimir, thena pagan, became a Chris- 
tian. At Kiel he ordered his subjects 
to assemble on the banks of the River 
Dinteper and be baptized. They joy- 
fully obeved, ‘'It baptism were not 
good," said they, ‘our prince and our 
bovars weird not have submitted to it."' 

The common formula of a royal order 
was, uutil the time of Russia's subju- 
gation by the Tatars, ** This is my will, 
atid hence the law. Hear and obey."’ 

From 1205 to 1472 the country groaned 
nnder the merciless sway of the Mongol 
Tatars, Resistance was of no avail 
against the overwhelming nunibers of 
the invading horde. The period is fitiy 
called in Russian history “* The Age of 
Tears’ or '' The Age of Woe.'" No 
other country of Europe has-ever been 
subjected to such horrible ond long- 
continued suffering. The only allevia- 
tion to the awful distress was found 
in the efforts of the royal Russian fam- 
ily—itsell tribtitary and a vassal, always 
weak, but determined and shrewd—to 
modify the ferocity of the conquerors 
and to keep the sense of nationality 
from dying. Upon their princes, fel- 
low-sufferers with them in a common 
and intolerable subjection, the people 
looked as their only hope, When at 
last Prince Demetrius of the Don won a 
decisive victory over the horde and made 
it evident that its final expulsion was 
only the work of patience and time, the 
delirious gratitude of the people knew 
no bownde. They were ready to swear 
themselves the subjects of Demetrius 
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Home of Romanolfs, Moscow 


and his heirs forever, The city from 
which the deliverance had proceeded 
wis henceforth ““Haly Mother Muos- 
cow.” Attocmcy, by its immense sery- 
ices, had enshrined itself in the Russian 
heart, Gradually the broken horde was 
pressed back to the waste lands which 
stretch along the Azoff and the Caspian, 
Hor is it strange if subjection through 
273 liideows years to inhiman Asiatic 
musters left traces, hard to eradicate, 
upon Kissin character. 

Brom 1462 t0 1584 three princes occn- 
pied the thrane—fyan TI] the Great, 
Wassili, and [van IV the Terrible, or, 
more accurately rendering the Rus- 
san attective. Ivan the Awful. Ruth- 
fess, SOMelines monstrous, but always 
mighty, always persistent im one pur- 
pose, these three built up Russia from 
its humiliation and weakness into glory 
and strength. Heforelyan IV, the mar- 
velous madman, died he had made him- 
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Priests of the Orthodox Greek Church ona Float upon the Neva River, StPetershurg 
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Splendid Tenrple of Our Saviour ina Western District of Moscow 


Hwit to ecmneinorsie ihe q Het et risus faliure of Napoleon ‘a tem it to Mop thet the Cer’ s empire. 
Seven thowand people attend moss at one tte wider Lhe (deme, which-is covers! with pure poli, 
The gilding of the hie domes alone cost nearly a tollion Wfellars, The procession i a party of 
school pitls ontting from the chorch goanted by a vighhint chaperone 
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Old Defenses of the Kremlin—the Citadel of Moscow 


These walle have witlatinl tany timiinwsl aiegen, bat world (allo. ones if mdern artillery 
or bombs attaeked them. The clock tower murke the sactel Gite of the Redeemer, where the 
orthodox Rarseian removes hae hat inp teverence for a mitracie-working picture of the Saviour 
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Riossian Cloth Market in “‘ the Foir'' of Nijni-Novgorod, Russia 
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The Market Place, Viborg, Finland 
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Pom “Greater Buea by Wirt Geoore. Ceprmiphi 
br the iacmilion oo 
Md St Petersburg 
sell a.'* god inthe minds of bis people.’ 


Autocracy bal received a fresh sanction, 


in their absolute and whole-heartedd 

sia lr sstevrt, 

THE FIRST OF THE 

MICHAEL, A Roy OF TF 
HLECTED RULER 


LOMANOFFS— 
—IS 


Stddenly the boy prince, Demetris, 
the last heir of Ivan, died. With him 
the roval ine of Rorik became extinct. 
There followed thirty vears of lawless 
nese and anarchy, of diesstrous eiviland 
foreign war. At last, in 1613, a great 
msembiy, made-up irom every rank and 
class in Russia, cot together in Moscew. 
A national assembly, equally represent- 
ative of a nation, netther Russia nor 
Enrope had ever seen. This nassembly, 
after long and fierce contention, chose 
Michael Romanoff as Tsar. Nota sin: 
gle condition did they impose upon that 
untried boy of seventeen thus tnant- 
mously elected ruler, When be appeared 
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before them, upon their knees they 
shouted, ** Promise that thou wilt gri- 
chously consent to role over us."" And 
40 With autocratic power the dynasty of 
the Romatoits was seated apon the [m- 
perial Russian throne. There js mo 
other roval house reigning in Lurope 
today which in equal degree owes ts 
elevation to the free voice of the people, 
There is no other reigning house that 
does pot trace the orlcin back to some 
sticcesstul warrior anil) owe its earliest 
aivancement to the sword. In. every 
other country, on-some blooiy plam, a 
Hastings or a Marchfeld, Wallinm the 
Conyneror, the Hapsburghs, the Hohen- 
zolierns, have carved for themselves ond 
their descendants a title to the crown. 
The fother of Michael Romanoff was no 
brilliant: soldier, only a faithinl parish 
priest, who was rentwhed for piety and 
ability, and who becanse of tis noble 
qualities attained high ecclesiastical dis- 
Ciecticn, 

Upon the putecratic throne, thus 
broad-based wpon the popular will, sov- 
ereien sucedcetied soverelen for morte 
than acentury. On each monarch de- 
volved the doty of choosing his heir 
from among the male or female mem- 
bers. of the Imperial family. Adways 
that ‘choice was accepted by the nation. 
Smallpox caused the sudden death of 
Peter T1; im) 1730, before he had ex- 
pressed atry preference a5 to his sic- 
cessor, There were then living four 
descendants of Michael Romanoff, 
Three of them were women—Annm 
Ivanoyna, Catharine Tvanoyna, Eliza- 
beth Petroyna—and a male infant afew 
months old. Eight of the most power- 
fol nobles banded themselves together 
in what they termed ‘' The High Secret 
Councl,"” They obtained control of 
the army and of every department of 
government und atininistration, 


A CONSTITUTION 15 OFFERED 
They then offered the crown to Anna 


Petrovna, subject to the following con- 
ditions: (1) The High Counei) should 
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A Reservoir After Evaporation, Tnrning np the Salt, Salt Fields, Solinen, Russia 
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Woscow Workmen in one of the Street Markets 
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A Characteristic Russian Troika (threeherse camage) before the Oli Petrofalj 
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The Polace is hot now oes pied os o roval residence 
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Stheriun Hides and Village of the Tartars, Nijni-Novgorod, Russia 
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Wheat for Export at Russia's Great Southern Seaport, Odessn 
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Country Wonien Tramping into Krief, Russia, with the Morning Supply of Milk 


Au evonnons weight ia carrie! uncemplainingly with the help of the eal over the shoulders 
to which the milk-jars are atioched, These women do the heaviest part of Ue tari wore ke, milking 
af davbreak or earlicr, and often walking five of six tiles to deliver their wares. Wery few of them 
con read or write, and thew ate helpless oucer the domination of the priests and village hewcl-tteh 
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be a permanent body, self-per ptitating, 
andl should be consulted bythe Tsarina 
in all state affairs. (2) Without the 
consent of the council the Tsarina should 
make neither peace nor war, should 
levy no taxes, should alienate no public 
termitery, and should appoint no public 
ofieial of higher rank than colonel. 
(3) No member of the nobility shonld 
be exeented or condemned, and no prop- 
erty of a noble should be confisented 
except after a fair trial by his peers. 
(4) The Tsaring shold neither marry 
Hor appoint & successor without the 
consent of the council, (5) Violation 
by the Tsatina of any of the aforesaid 
stipulations should cotistitute forfeiture 
ofthe crown, Annaaccepted all these 
conditions, solemnly signed the dext- 
ment, anc) was then proclaimed Tsarina 
or Empress of Russia. | 

Magnu Charta, with all its anblime 
Provisions, seemed thus naturalised 
upow Russian soil. The demo fiber of 
the Norman Latin in the English charter 
meant practically the same as the word 
fein, or noble, in the paper of the High 
secret Connecil, So from the banks of 
the Thames Runnymead had been trans- 
planted to the hanks of the Neva. ‘The 
24 Norman barons who forced the sub- 
injesion of King Johu lived APWiN, 515 
yeuts after, in the eight Russian lords 
who had secured the acquiescence af 
Anna, Inviolability of person and prope 
erty, Aadens corpus, trial by jury, hith- 
erto the monopoly of distant Enylish 
islanders, were now the ptunranteed 
right of the Slav, The Slavic Empire, 
mo longer antocratic, possessed a con- 
stitution. 
THE PEOPLE REJECT THE PROFERRED 

CONSTITUTION AND REFUSE 
TO LIMIT THE POWERS 
OF THE TSAR 

The announcement of this constitution 
was received with general indignant pro- 
test. Under severe penalties the High 
Council forbade the people anywhere to 
assemble; but they could tot disperse 
aml silence the crowds which jot te- 


329 
gether all over Russia and denounced 


the new gystem. The Tsarina was put 
under guard and only partisatis of the 


new order allowed to approach her, 
Thos the council hoped she might be 
kept ignorant of the mounting tide of 
popularfeeling, Yet the council found 
itself powerless; despite its bemg en- 
trenched in possession of the goverti- 
ment and deapite the rank and wealth 
aiid personal influence of its members. 
On February 25, 1731, & zemski sobaor, 
a nations] asenibly, dared to convene 
in Moscow, The eight hundred elected 
deputies belonged ta the nobility, the 
clergy, the professions and trades. and 
the peasant class. They drew Bp a. 
formal ind tinanimous protest against 
the constitution, The Narine entered 
the hall and was greeterl with frenzied 
shouts, ‘* Wewill not let laws limit our 
Tsarina!"’ “Let our Tsarina be an 
autocrat just like her predecessors | '' 
The Tsarina calmed the tumult and 
adjourned the meeting. At the next 
session a formal petition was voted by 
the eight hundred. for the reextgblish- 
tientotantocracy. The council melted 
away. <Autocracy reigned again as in 
all the days since the time of Rurik. 
Thus ended the first, if not the only, 
gennine attempt at o liberal government 
in the MuscoviteEmpire. This is the 
most important, the most significant, 
event in the history of Rissia 
Through another ceatury SUCCESSIVE 
sovereigns sat upon the antocratic 
throne. In 1822 the: childless Alex- 
ander I was Tsar. His brother, the 


Grand Duke Constantine, had been ac 


knowledged as heir, Constantine de 
sired to marry the Polish girl Jane 
Grodzinska, use she was of hum- 
ble origin, a Catholic, anda Pole, Alex- 
ander could not tolerate his brother's 
choice as the future Tsarina. Between 
the maiden and the throne Constantine 
was compelled to choose. To him her 
love was dearer than the Imperial crown, 
He solemnly renounced his Tights as 
heir apparent in favor of his yotmger 
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brother, Nicolas. This renunciation 
was known only to Alexander and their 
mother, the Dowager Empress Maria, 
and Kept secret even from Nicolas him- 
self. T'wo years later Alexander died. 
Then enstied between the two surviving 
brothers a contest almost without par- 
ailel, Constantine, then “governor of 
Poland, ordered the troops at Warsaw 
to awear allegiance to Nicolas. Nicolas 
at St Petersburg ordered the troops 
throughout Risssta toswear allegiance to 
Constantine. The fraternal rivalry con- 
tinued for three weeks. It was ended! 
only by the solern declaration of Con- 
stattine that be had once renounced the 
succession, and that nothing could in, 
dace him to go back upon his word_ 

Constantine was the older. More- 
over, he was a soldier and the idol of 
the army, which had been determited 
toenthrone him against hiswill. Nich- 
olas was a younger brother and almost 
unknown. There then oe in pa 
coun two secret ofganizations—t 
Scclaey bf the North and the Society of 
the Sonth—both imbued with the ideas 
of the French Revolution and hostile to 
the autocracy. By them the devotion 
of the masses to the pancipis. of legiti- 
macy Was cunningly tO Setve an 
attempt at rev olution. Some of the 
colonels at the capital, thongh favorable 
to Constantine, were inclined to this lib- 
eral party. Those officers ordered thetr 
men toshont, ** Long live Constantine" 
and ** Long live the Constitution" 
(Constitutza )! ‘'Who is this: Con- 
stitutra?'' asked the purzled soldiers. 

' Long live Constitutea,! She must be 
Constantine's wife.” One colonel cried, 
“Long live the Republic !"’ The sol- 
dicrs said, '* Who is Republic ! That 
is not the nameofthe Tsar."" The col- 
opel replied that it was the dort of gov- 
ermment they were going to set up and 
that there would not be any Tear in it. 

““Oh,"* said the soldiers, "then it isn't 
the tight thing for Russia. We have 
got to have a Tear." And they them- 
selves arrested] the colonel. 
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Nicolas 1, his son Alexander LI, his 
mints Alexander IL, bis son Nicolas IT, 
the present Tear, such is the succession 
since that time ta the present hour. 

It isnot unusual to speak of these 
nen aS ible antacrats am! to. 
regard the Russian system 2s an irre- 
gaan autocracy. But an irrespon- 

ble autocrat never has held the scepter, 
and irresponsible autocricy never has 
existed, even in phlegmatic Russia. 
aye irresponsible auLCCTat atong pee- 
is (of Indo-European stock is an utter 
impossibility. Each autocrat is weighed 
in the balances and judged—if aie be 
punished—by those over whom he 
reigns, This judgment no Russian 
autocrat from the accession of Michael 
Romanoff has cscaped. The kindly, 
well-intentioned, feeble, self-contra- 
dictory, ill-starred Nicolas II is being 
weighed in that balance now, Your 
judgment ane mine, the judgement of 
foreigner or of poste ity, will concern 
ect him littic. But long- sufferitig, 
eee little exacting as the Russian 
people are, thev are inexorable ax fate, 
merciless as doom once their judgment 


tad, 

The dumb, popular beart makes oo 
harsh or hard demand upon its sever- 
eigns. Tt asks that the autocrat shall 
be. profoundly Russian, Russian in feel- 
ing antl sympathy, in orthodoxy anid 
faith, in fidehty to old tradition, in 

heart-whole devotion to her whom the 
pensaut reverently calls ‘* Holy Ruewia.*' 

tasks that be sholl develop the na- 
tional resources and augment the ta- 
tional strength: that he shall increase 
the national territory and maintain the 
prestige of the national arma; that he 
shall keep Russia's name glorious. This 
is Tot too much to require of him to 
whom the nation has intristed its all. 


THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE 
TSAKS 








When Peter HT, unnatural and de- 
havebed. drank in his orgies to the suc- 
cess of foreign troops and gioated over 
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iisasters' to his own: when Panl, cynic 
and half mad, flouted the church anil 
betraved the national carte, the cup of 
wrath was full. ft matters little tut 
the execitioners who struck them down 
were seH-appointed, and, no better than 
hirer] aesa + held no mandate for 
regicide. In the line of Russian anto- 
crats those two stind out with o shame- 
ful preeminence. 

Not all the sovereign4 since Michael 
Romanoff have been great. More than 
ene has been deficient in private virtue. 
In some there flowed not a drop of 
Slavic hioad, But they all bore the test 
of being supremely Knssian, only Kus- 
sian, at the core. Save the execrated 

‘bwo, cach down to the accession of Nitc- 
olas Tl, in Bods aaheahicine his full 
share to Rowssinn wer i prestige, 
bath at home asd cloned. ‘Like the 
concentric rings of an oak tree were the 
territorial sccretions of the Russian Em- 

pire. Each larger ring indicated a later 


reign. 

In other lands there have been other 
atitocrats, bit always alike in this: each 
has fallen or stood according to his ul- 
timate military failure or success. 

Had the mass of the people on whom 
his power rested teally desired equal 
rights and personal liberty and self-gov- 
emment, the autocrat would not have 
been tolerated foran hour. The fore- 
most autocrat of all time ts the great Na- 
poleon, child of the French Revolution. 


“te wos 0 deepot—granted | 
Rut the avtoe of his autocratic mouth 
Sak vea i the people's Peel = > he magnified 
The image of the freedom he (enter : 


And Hither asied for riphts, be mode reply, 

Vehave my ehcrry 2 aad tt, areata tee pent! 
them 

Hia ateple porple, glorified and honnid therm 

Int an emlinice that serte|l Wlentity, 

He ruled them like « tyrant—troe! but none 

Were riled tke sluves: eich felt Napoleon." 





Thus was it while Marengo, and Aus: 
terlitz, and Jena, and Friedland, and 
Wagram studded like stars his victo- 
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rious name. The march to Moscow, 
the retreat from Leipsic, the catastro- 
phe at Waterloo, could have no other 
Hieaning than St Helenu, 

Sittce February 6, tgo4q, the on-look- 
ing werkt hes beheld an nnexampled 
spectacle. It has seen Russia stagger- 
ing wider such himiiliation from a foe, 
once despised, as no other Europes 
nation ever endured at the hand of an 
Asiatic, In the monotonous story of a 
doten months there is not a single alle- 
viating feature to salve Russian pride 
exeept the admirable working of the 
trans-Siberinn railway and the stolid, 
uthroken valor with which the Russian 
soltiier has faced continuous defeat, 

The diplomacy of Russia, before and 
during the war, hus been us deplorable 
os her deneralship. Her State papers, 
whether in the form of protestsorof com- 
inunication with other power, have been 
qguerilowsand almost pucrile. Herwily 
and unsertipulousenemy, equipped with 
all the applinnces of the Weat and all 
the subtlety of the Fast, has so excelled 
at every point asto render hanghty Ris 
sia an Object of pity and derision. 

All this detail the common Russian 
(oes not know. He does know that, 
despite hundreds of millions lavished 
and thousands of men sacrifited, the 
blacktiess hus not been relieved he in 
Sitigle victory, and that the total as 
been defeat, retreat, and stirrender. 
The doll ache of unspeakable humilin- 
tion isin hissoul, Marvelous is it that 
in fury, blind as Samson's, the whole 
nation has not already risen as one man 
to pull down the pillars of the state. 
Strikes and riots there have been, and 
massacres by infuriated then, but neither 
revolution nor rebelhon, no tniversal 
outhurst commensurate with the hidd- 
cous tragedy in the East. 

There ate many voices, bit; as in the 
crowd before the temple, some cry oe 
ine and some another. The only 
audible sounds breathe indignation anil 


rage. 
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Now there has come a temporary hush, 
Fot a time the gave is diverted to that 
forlorn squadron plowing its uncertain 
way through unknown and treacherous 
waters. (ne signal victory of Rodjest- 
vensky's fleet may teverse all that has 
gone before, retrieve all the battles lost, 
redeem autocracy and the Tsar, In the 
anguish of suspense the autocrat and 
the nation listen and wait. 

THE PRESENT TSAR 


Upon # train some days ago T sat near 
two gentlemen engaged in earnest con- 
versation. They were talking about a 
third, apparently afriend of their youth, 
They seemed to be summing wp his life 
and churacter. Said cue, *' He was al- 
ways hampered by his inheritanece."’ 
Said the other, '' Well, I think he blim- 
dered along just as well as he knew 
how.’’ Then lI caught another sentence, 
‘He never knew whom he was able to 
trust."' Thetr conversation ended with, 
‘* He would have been a great deal hap 
pier if he had been a clerk in New 
York." Despite the distance In race 
and tank, those random remarks epito- 
mize the life story of Nicolas IT. 

‘ar happier for him a simple house 
in Youkers or Harlem than the sumptu- 
ous halls of the Winter Palace. Better 
fitted is he for the routine of an office 
and a desk than for the perils and re- 
sponsibilities of a crown. Then, when 
the day's work isdone, what joy to reach 
his home and toss his children im his 
arms, and picnic on-a holiday or a Sun- 
day in the suburbs with his family. 
Such, they tell us, isthe gentle, homely, 


him. DoT believein him? No! 
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wife-loving nature of the present Tsar. 
Whatever the destiny of the autocrat 


and of the autocracy, the Russian The 


ple remain. Rudyard Kipling, mm" 
Man Who Was et aay the mout 
powerlil story Kipling ever wrote— 
puts pon the lips of Dirkeviteh the 
prophecy af that for which the centuries 
have been waiting: ‘The Czar! Posh! 
I snap my fingers—I snap my fingers at 
But 
the Slav who has done nothing, 4m. I be- 
lieve. Seventy—how much ?—millions 
that have dene nothing—not one thing. 
Napoleon was an episode! . . . 
Hear you, old peoples, we have done 
nothing in the world—ont here. All 
our Work-is todo: and it shall be done, 
old peoples, Getaway! Seventy mil- 
lions—get away, you old people |"! * 


*Soame goo] hooks on Russia arp : 

“Greater Russie" Wort iGerrare. dln 
millanCo, Iqoy. Several chapters ileal with 
Russia, bul the larger portien of the work re- 
lates to Siberia atid the Atur territory. £3.00. 

“Althe Rossias,”' Henry Sortian, Charies 
Senbner'a Sons. moa, A very satisfactory 
account of the reiources and general odoiinis- 
tration of Russia. $4.00. 

“The Great Siberian Railway."" M. MM. 
Shocker. GP, Putuam's Sons, 1963, 

Dugia Sir D. M. Wallace. Honcy 
Holt. £2.00, The best gemeral account of 
Russia inthe English latgraage 

Russia in Asia, 1§55-159q"" A. S. Krauss, 
Heary Holt. ry9. $yian A histery of Rua- 
sian mivater across Asin 

“Story of Russia.” WLR. Mori, G. P. 
Putnam's Sona. go, (Story of Nations’ 
serice.) $1.50. eas 

“The Russian Advanee."” A. ). Beveridge. 
Harper Bros, igog. f2so. A graphic por- 
traval of the causes of the eweep of Rossin 
Across Ami. 






THE PURPOSE OF THE ANGLO-JAPANESE 
ALLIANGE* 


By Hox. Exi Hiox 
First SECRETARY or THE JaraANnse LeGaTIoN 


© Japanese need feel himself 
among strangers when be ad- 
) dresses a British or American 
audience. excepting for the language 
that he has to use, and in talking to a 
githering of Knogtishmen living in 
America he doubly feels among friends. 
We of Japan realize how much we owe 
to the great Anglo-Saxon nations, how 
much they have tatight us, and how 
much we have still to learn from them. 
Some of your English writers have 
called us “the English of the Orient," 
and it was an American who termed 
Japanese “the Yankees of the Far 
East.” We have not. as yet pre } 
so far on the road to Vankeedom as to 
be able to sell you gentlemen of Boston 
wooden nttmegs, but we are still young 
in the ways of modern civilivation, 
Give ua time and there ts hope we omy 
even teach Connecticut a thing or two. 
Having the honor to be with you to- 
night-—inadequately taking the place of 
His Majesty's minister plenipotentiary, 
whose health unfortunately makes it 
im ossible for him to be present, greatly 
ais regret—it in shel ond for ine to €x- 
ea felicitations for this pwreat day, 
echoing the sentiment deeply imbedded 
in the bosoms of the fifty millions of 
His Japanese Majesty's loyal subjects. 
Nothing would be more ont of place, 
however, than an attempt on my part 
to dweil upon the significance of the 
Empire Day before the British audience. 
Let it suffice to say that the memory of 
Qacen Victoria, that high personage, 
whose reign distinguishes itself in his- 
tory not only in point of length, but in 


Lansdowne. 


the fact that it ia so peculiarly coinci- 
dent with the wonderful tide of general 
advancement of civilization and material 
osperity which has blest] Great 
Britain and the world in general, may 
perpetually be preserved in so fitting o 
tanner as is done here tonight by the 
United British Societies in Anperica, 

This is not an oceasion for making a 
long address, but being present here ‘as 
the tative of Japan and as a 
guest of Britishers, t fee! | I cannot let 
the opportunity pass without saying a 
few words about that remarkable com- 
pact that binds our two countrics to 
the satisfaction of ourselves: and to the 
benefit of the world. 7 
The object of the alliance, as is well 
known to you, cannot be better ex- 
plained than by the language of Lord 
In his covering and ex- 
Hanatory clishatch to Sir Claude Mc- 
mald, British minister at Tokio, Lord 
Lansdowne wrote: ‘' We have each of 
us desired that the integnty and inde- 
seer of the Chinese Empire should 
preserved; that there should be no 
disturbance of the territorial série gue 
either in China or in the adjoining re- 
gions; that all nations should within 
thease regions, as well as within the 
limits of the Chinese Empire, be afforded 
equal opportunities for the development 
of their commerce and industry, and 
that peace should not only be restored, 
but should for the future be maintained. 
“His Majesty's government trusts that 
the agreement may be found of mutual 
advantage to the two countries; that it 
will make for the preservation of peace, 


* An odidpess delivered at the Empire Day Banquet given by the United British Sociction of 


Boston, May 24. 1904. 
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and that shonid peace nnfortunately be 
broken it will have the effect of restrict. 
ing the ares of hostilities.” 

Here you have in the fewest possible 
words the spirit that animated Japan no 
less than Great Britain. Warnous com- 
ments have been made by different 
writers and statesmen as to the effect 
of the alliance upon the world. It has 
been asserted by some newspapers that 
this alliance is directly responsible for 
the present war. 

Let them say whatever they choose, 
but a conscientious study of the docu- 
ment itself cannot fail to convince any 
fuiz-mincded mati that these allegations 
are entirely groundless, The alliance 
is purely peaceful and defensive. In 
one of the passages of the dispatch 
abowe referred to, Lord Lansdowne said 
that “'we join in entirely disclaiming 
any aggressive tendencies,"" But yon 
must observe that the fact which made 
Great Botain abandot her long cher- 
ished traditional pride and policy of 
 solendid isolation’ is in itself a suiii- 
cient proof that the situation im the Far 
Kast was, one of grave danger and de- 
manded unusual precaution. It was 
evident that Russian aggressions were 


noe Here DORMS but were terribly 
real and threatening. 


These aggressions mainly called this 
alijatice into existence for the mutual 
‘protection of the interests of the sigma- 
tories, and later forced Japan to take 
wp arms against her colossal neighbor 
for the defense of her tights and her 
very existence. 

The primary objects of the alliance 
wre the maintenance of the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire and the mainte- 
nance of the open-door policy inChing, 
the policy which was conceived anid so 
atdently advocated by the British states- 
men, and which was so: skillfully and 
happily inaugurated! asa mutter of in- 
ternational concern by one of the fore- 
most statesmen ond diplomats of our 
day—Hon, John Hay—three years be- 
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fore the conclusion of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance: Inmspite of all the adverse 
criticisms emanating from unfriendly 
sources, I contidently declare that all 
the objects of the alliance have been 
so far nobly and sneeessfnliy accom: 
plished. 

Hy the recent course of events in the 
Far East these conditions which imnu- 
nently menaced the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire have largely been re 
moved and the ground for the open- 
doorpolicy hasbeen made firmer, Were 


it not for the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 


the war. might have ocemrred in 1902; 
when China demanded the evacuntion 
of Manchuria, by Russia. It was in 
fact delayed at least forsome time; and 
the area af hostilities has heen. quite 
effectively restricted, site its outbreak, 
by reason. of this alliance, which has in 
this respect received indirectly o very 
strong support from the enlightened 
policy pursued by the United States in 
reference to China. 

To me it appears that the eflect of 
the alliance has given so. much satisiac- 
tiott that, if the language used by the 
President-of the Victorian Club in hus 
invitation to this batiqnet extended to 
the Japatiese representative expressed 
the sentiment of the British public— 
which I believe and hope to be the 
cas¢—the renewal of that compact after 
the expiration of the. prescribed terms 
is inevitable. 

We ate anxious, with Great Britain 
and the United States, to see China be- 
come rich, strong, ahd self-repectmyg. 
We have our own salvation fo work out 
in our own, way. We wanted simply 
to be let alone and tesettle the problems 
that demanded solution. We were not 
animated, by territorial greed or lust of 
conjuest, We preferted the conqvest 
af peace to the victories of war, We 
know that the Far East has a great 
future, and the greater the future the 
better for all the worid. Japan could 
hope te gain nothing by war and hod 
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evervthing to gain by peace. ‘The 
Anglo Japanese alliance sdnght to give 
no aivantage either to Great Britain 
or to Japan that was not common to all 
other notions. England, too, always 
stom! for “‘equal apportunity,”’ for a 
fait field ond no favor, and that is our 
policy, and it has long been the avowed 
policy of the United States. The say- 
tog, ** May the best man win,’ applies 
to nations as well os to individuals. 

Certainly, neither England nor Japan 
made this alliance with the Hope that it 
will provoke war, In laying the treaty 
before the Howse of Lords, lord Lands- 
downe said that tt wis a guarantee of 
peace, and so it was regarded by the 
Japanese statesmen. 

I think no further evidence is needed. 
to prove that the alliance was opt con- 
cloded with the hope that it would tead 
to war, I think, ou the contrary, every 
fair-minded man must he convinced that 
both (creat Britain and Japan were ani- 
mated solely anid sincerely by the single 
purpose Lo preserve peace amd! give com- 
mercial development full sway. And I 
repeat it to yout, gentleitien, with full 
appreciation of my statement, that the 
ailtance-has fulilledits purpose, It bad. 
mate for peace as much as it cont. 
‘There comes atime in the life of every 
nation, as inthe life of every individual, 
When the mation must choose between 
duty and its stern responsibilities, or 
wWeakiy yield to.escape oblizations and 
pay the penalty for weakness: tenfold, 

The war now auhappily waging in Man- 
churia wasinevitable. [tis a war notof 
our seeking. It was forced upon 4, 1s 
[ saad betore, by aggression and arro- 
Pance. 

I assume you are familiar with the 
listory af the negotiations preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities, and I feel confi- 
fent that you-cinhave-only reached one 
canclusion from a study of the facts. 
You cannot fail to have been impressed 
by the spirit of fortenrance, patience, 
ail absolute fairness displayed hy His 
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Majesty's government, and the desire, 
pushed altiost to the extreme limit of 
geticrosity, to do everything possible to 
avoid war. Butwe should have been 
tinworthy the respect of our friends in 
Eoglund os well as in: America, we 
should have forfeited. our.own self-re. 
spect. if we had permitted our desire for 
pee to make ns play the part of weal- 
iigs and surrender our rights and inter- 
ests becanse we were not men enough 
to defend them. We have done what 
Englishmen would havedone. We have 
clone what Americans, Frenchmen, Ger- 
tans. andeven Zulu would have done: 
Our national existence wasnt stake. ‘To 
die in its defense was more honorable 
than to live and lose all that we hold 
most precious. It is most fitting to 
(uote as an expression of my own desire 
what wis said by President Roosevelt; 
“We wish peace; but wewish the peave 
of justice; the peace of righteousness: 
We wish it because we think it right, 
ind not because we are afraid." 

JAPAN DOES NOT MENACE THE UNITED 

STATES POLITICALLY OR 
COMMERCIALLY 






The sympathy of Atneries having 
been 30 freely expressed in our favor— 


asympathy, T heg to assure vou, very 
precious to ns and which we shall ever 
Most sacredly cherish—it may oppear 
tngracious for me to take exception to 
any expressions of American opinion, 
but T avail myself of this opportunity, 
knowing that what T say will net be 
misinterpreted, to correct an erroneous 
impression. It ts quite evident a belief 
exists that the strength and power. of 
Japan is both a political and commercia! 
menace to the United States, It hus 
heen said that Japan dwells with covet- 
ous eye on the Philippines and longs for 
the Pacific Island possessions of the 
United States, IT assure you noserionus- 
minded person in Japan entertains. any 
such thought. Japan has enough todo 
for many a year to come to develap her 
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own resources, to a5stst i the regenera- 
tion of Korea, to improve the condition 
ef Formosa, to profit by the commercial 
growthof Manchuria, The Philippines 
are outside of the sphere of our interest 
and form no part in our indgstrial and 
commercialexpansion, Instead of Japan 
coveting the possessions of the United 
States in the Pacific, Japon welcomes 
the United States as a-neighbor as tend- 
ing still further to increase the bonds of 
friendship that exist between the two 
countries. 

For the same friason that Japon dors 
Hot menace the Tnited States politically 
Japan does not threaten the United 
States commercially. J have seen it 
wtated that Japan will control the mar- 
kets of China to the injury of American 
trade: but that is an fmaginmary fear, 
There never has been, is not now, or 
ever will be a strong commercial rivalry 
between Japan and the United States. 
Japan sells to China principally sea- 
weeds, salt fish, béche-de-mer and other 
marine products, mushrooms, ginseng, 
copper, coal, matches, cotton yarns sericl 
fabrics, ‘he United States sells to 
China flour, kerosene ail, timber, ma- 
chinery, railway materials, and cotton 

oods. Where do Japan and the United 
Skates carne into conflict? Each is supe 
plying China with articles which admit 
of no competition, Japan is buying a 
large quantity of flour from the United 
States. She does not produce kerosene, 
timber, machinery, and railway muate- 
rials, The only article in which there 
can be a possible competition 1 t cotton 
goods, In this, however, the competi- 
tion is in theory rather than in fact. 
In the first place, Japan does not pro- 
duce cotton, and therefore all raw ma- 
terial used in the cotton industry ts 
imparted from the United States, India, 
and China. Wow, there are five com- 

titers in this line of goods in the 

‘hinese market—(Crest Brituin, the 
United States, India, Japan, and China. 
The British and American interests hie 
principally in cotten fabrics and yarns 
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of the finer quality, and between these 
two countries there exists competition. 
The interests of Japan and Indi he 
principally in cotton yarns and fabrics 
of 4 coarser kind, while the Chinese in- 
terests are similar to those of Japan und 
India, and there exists competition be- 
tween these three countries. But be- 
tween the former two and the latter 
three there is almost no competition. 
Further, a careful study of the result 
of competition in China shows that in- 
stead of one atticle driving its compet- 
iter out-of the market, bot competitors 


siitiultaneously increased their respect- 
ive sales, The resson for this is that 


it a vast country like China, where 
there exists practically an unknown and 
an inexhaustible market and os yet such 
a snail portion is open to the influence 
of foreign commerce, the result of com- 
petition is always to widen the extent 
of the market, 
Nav, instead of ugly comtercial ri- 
yairy between Japan and the QWnited 
States, we shall, I hope, have a peace- 
ful and harmonious trode relation be- 
tween the two countries, We shall sell 
to Americain increasing quantities proe- 
ducts that America needs and does not 
prodiuce—such as tea and silk—and take 
rom her auch articles a8 are niore prof- 
itable to buy than to raise or produce 
in our own country. Instead of being 
rivals we shall be m the brondest sense 
partners—the one country will be o 
complement of the other, The United 
States will rot be swamped by the 
products of the loom and the forge of 
Japan; Japan will not be stifled under 
an avalanche of factory-made goods of 
New England and the Pacific const; 
but those great ships that move so ma- 
jestically across the broad bosom of the 
Pacific will be freighted deep with the 
wares of the Orient and the Oceident, 
adding to the wealth of the world and 
making both countries richer becunse 
of the enlightened Bane that leads 1z- 
tions to buy and sell to each other and 
profit by both operations. 


THe Purpre Ver 


In China, Japan seeks no unfair ad- 
vantage, She asks no favor from China 
that is not granted to: England of the 
Vinited States of to the entire world. 
With England and the United States she 
stands for the open door and, in the 
words of your great President, “* saqjiare 
cleal,"’ | 

Under these conditions Japan is will- 
tng to take her chances in the rivalry 
of trade. We believe in the survival 
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of the fittest in trade as well as in social 
development. If, in a fair field, we 
cannot hold our own position we shall 
he crowded out of the race, and it is 
night we should be. But we know that 
the trade of China is large enough for 
uéall: that wecatnall share m it to or 
profit as well as to that of China, and 
instead of building on the ruins of a 
tival, we can binhl side by side for 
mutial advantage. 


THE PURPLE VEIL 


A Romance or THE SEA 


FF the New England const a 
curious object is often found 
floating on the water, some- 

what resembling a lady's veil of gigantic 
size and of a vielet or purple color. 
The fishermen allude to it generally as 
the '' purple veil,’ and many have been 
the specniations concerning its nature 
and origin. In 1871 the late Prof. 
Spencer-F. Baird had the opportunity 
of examining one of these objects al 
sen, and he found it to present the ap- 
pearance “‘of a continuous sheet of a 
purplish-brown color, 20 or 30 feet in 
length and 4 or 5 feet im width, com- 
posed of a mucous substance, which was 
perfectly transparent, to which, as a 
whole, a purple color was imparted hy 
the presence of specks distritmted uni- 
formly throughout the mass to the ninm- 
ber af about thirty or more to the square 
imei,” * 

On examinmy the stibstance with a 
magnifying glass it was found that each 
litth: speck consisted of an embryonic 
fish, moving vigorously within the nar- 
row limits of a little cell in the jelly- 
like mass, so that it was obvious that 
the purple veil, as 2 whole, was the 
egg-mass of a fish. 

It is somewhat startling to be told, by 
so good an authority as Dr Theodore 


wil, that the purple ved is the product 
of a single fish, and not so-very large a 
fish either, as it rarely exceeds 4 feet in 
length, and that as many as 1,000,000 
eggs may be contained in a single egg- 
tiass. By allowing the eggs to develop 
under observation, Alexander Agassiz 
stieceeded in identifying the parent fish 
as the “eAtins pfscoforins—variously 
known as the '' Goose-fish,"’ the ‘‘All- 
mouth,"" or the “'Angier,"" one of the 
migst remarkable fishes in existence, 

It derived its name of ** Goose-fish * 
from its ‘haying been known to swal- 
low live geese,” a statement almest 
incredible; but a reputable fisherman 
tall the late G. Brown Goode that 
‘he once saw a struggle in the water, 
und found that a Goose-fish had swal- 
lowed the head and neck of a large 
loon, which had polled tt to the surface 





Pee, 1.—Three eggs emberdiled in the gelat- 
fai mettilirane in which they are nil; remge- 
nified., (After A. Agassiz. | 





= PIG, 2.—VYoung Angier taken oat of thecgg 
just previous to hatchme. (After A_ Apri | 


and was trying to ccape,"' There is 
atithentic tecord of seven wild dacks 
having been taken from the stomach of 
one of them. Slyly approaching from 
helow, they seize birds as they float 
upon tle surface. Relishle Cape Cod 
fishertien, Captains Nathaniel E. At- 
wood and Nathaniel Blanchard, assured 
Dr D, H. Storer that “when opened 
entire sea-fowl, such as large gulls, are 
frequently found im their stomachs, 
which they supposed them to catch 
in the might, when they are floating 
upon the surface of the water,’’ Dr 
Storer was also informed by Captain 
Leonard West, of Chilmark, Masa., 
that he had known «a Goose-fish to be 
taken having in its stomach six couts 
inafresh condition. These he comsid- 
ered to haye been swallowed when they 
had been diving to the bottum in search 
of food. 

Any oné who bas looked into the vast 
eavity behind the jaws of this fish will 
concede the aptness of the name **All- 
mouth.” The fish is o most voracious, 
carmivorous aninal-—indeed omnivor- 
ous—aie quite incliseritinate in ite diet. 
[In Massachtesrtts it is satd to annoy the 
fishermen “by swallowing the wooden 
buoys attached to the lobster pots,"* and 
A tian is stated to have caught one "' by 





Fig. 4.— Your Angler not long after hatel- 
ite; the yolkbap hes etirely disappeared. 
(After A. Agaret, } 


using his boat anchor for a hook." 
Another feature of the fish is the slow- 
ness of its digestive powers, which is 
aptly dlustrated by Couch, who. savs 
that on one occasion there were found 
in the stomach of this fish “ nearly 
three-quarters of a hundred herring ; 
and so little had they stffered change. 
that they were sold by the fishermen in 
the market without any suspicion inthe 
buver of the manner in which they had 
been obtained.'" 

The name “Angler” is not one in 
general] use among shoremen and fisher- 
met, tiga book name, and was spe- 
cally comed for the /opéres provaforfis 
by ‘Thomas Pennant in 1776. In his 
British #odlogy he says be ‘changed 
the old name of /iAing-frog for the 
more simple one of -lwg/er'* simply be- 
case he did not like the former, which 
was one of the popular names. There 
was no lack, however, of other popular 
names from which tochoose, In Eng- 





Pig. 4.—VYoung: Angier wilh a elongate! 
dorsal fare aad radiment of thir! an 2 large 


ventral rays, 


(After A, Apomatz. | 


lated the fish was known as the Fishing- 
frog, Frog-fish, Tond-fish, Porket-fish, 
Monk-fish, Nuss-fish, Sea-devil, Devil- 
fish, Wide-cot, Wide-gap, and Kettle: 
maw, and im America still other names. 
were employed. Onthe Massachusetts 
coast it was known as the Goose-fish, 
in Rhede Isiand as the Hellows-fish, 
in Connecticut as the Molly-vut, and-in 
North Carolina as the All-month. 
Although the Angler in fts adult 
form is famitliar to the fishermen of 
most ootntries nwoder some of its va- 
rigus tames, litthe or nothing was 
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tremity, which is supposed to Serve a5 8 
bait for other fish, is well seen, The 
book nante * Angler" is pecuiinrly ap- 
propriate to this fish in view of the fact 


-= that its chief occiwpation in life seems to 





FPrees.—Yourr Angler sliowing still greater 
tneredae im denvth andl momber of anterior 


dorsal aml veetrul rays. (After A. Ayassiz.} 


known about its young until the cis- 
covery of the embryonic fish within therr 
floating cradle in the ‘purple veil,"’ 
and their subsequent identification as 
Anglers by development under observa- 
tion. Dr Theodore Gill has now brought 
together the scuttered fragments: of 
knowledge relating to the development 
of this fish in an illustrated article pub- 
lished among the Smithsonian Miscella- 
neous Collections (vol. 47, part 4, May 
4, 1905), entitled “The Life History af 
the Angler."" All the statements given 
here are taken from this article. 
Figures t, 2, 3.4, 5,6 7, and S tiltus- 
trate various stages in the development 
of the Angler from the egg within the 
purple veil up to almost the adult form. 
Tn the stage of development shown by 
figure6 the little fish when viewed from 
above, as in figure +, reminds ts some: 
what of a long- tailed butterfly. Tn fig: 
ure Sthe characteristic séaweed-looking 
appendages have been developed, and 
the fish isalmostadult, In figure o the 


udult form is-shown, and the peculiar 
nasal appendage with tts frond-like ex- 





Fr. 6.— Young Angler in cililest felagieninge, 
HVE TesUI THEA at) Hittlimeters - length, seen in 
qyuahie (After A. Agaesis. 


1 place. 


consist ia lying quietly at the bottom of 
the sea-angling for other fish, Accord- 
ing to Day, it often les as if dend, 
‘‘while its floating filaments; kept in 
motion by the tide, decoy other fish, and 
the Angler’s:tendril is 10 SOOKEE touched 
than the game is caught.” 

Dr Theodore Gill quotes an interesting 
account of this fish written by Saville 
Kent, who had excellent oppartumties 
of observing a large individual in the 
Matichester Aquarinm im 1574. 





Fic, 7—Youny Angler of oldest pelapie ateye, 
weet from obore. (Atter A. Agassiz} 


The attention of Saville Kent was 
struck by the marvelous way in wich 
this specimen would disappear in the 
aquarititn without any apparent hiding 
** He us ever slinking off to the 
rock-work, antl establishing himself so 
closely in sotie suug corner that it re- 
quires, notwithstanding his large size, a 
considerable servant of diligent search 
to detect him.' 

While the creature lay perfectly still, 
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it was difficult to distinguish the head 
of the fish from a piece of rock covered 


with sea- wee, calcareous STMT eS 
(Grmnfia compressa), ascidians, xo- 


ophytes, and the other low invertebrate 
forms which are tsnally to be seen on a 
rocky shore at low tide. ‘The nasal ap- 


pendage appeared to be the facsimile of 
a young frond of oar-weed ( Lowitnaria 
digitata); but the most extraordinary 
mimicry of all appeared—where we 
would least expect it—in the creature's 
Saville Kent says 


7 
eves ! 
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“We have here in this fish, then. the 
most perfect possible embodiment of a 
rocky boulder, with its.associated animal 
and vegetable growths, 

“Lying prone at the bottom of the 
ogein among ordinary rocks and débris, 
it tight well pass muster as an inani- 
niate object, and the other fish on which 
it preys would approach it with im- 
punity, and never discover their mistake 
until too late to eseape from. its merci- 
less Jaws. 

“ Eneconce the animal sungly, how- 


Pre. 3—Voung Angier with mast of the characteristics of alulis, but larger pectirals anil 


veritrals anil fess flattened beni, 


"These organs are very large andl 
prominent, the iris being conical in 
shape, of a yellow ground color, with 
longitudinal stripes of a darker shade, 
while the pupil, commencing abruptly 
at the summit, is of so jetty a hue that 
the aspect of the whole is that of a hol- 
low truncated cone, resembling, with 
its longitudinal stripes, the deserted 
shell of an acorn harnacle, and with an 
amount of exactness that is apparent 
to the most ordinary observer, 


(After Rilppett. | 


ever, in the crevice of some preciprtonts 
stibinarine cliff, and the illusion is more 
perfectly complete. No strategy need 
now be exerted by the voracious fish to 
attract his prey; he has only to lie close 
tind quiet, letting his tendrils sway to 
and froin the passing current like the 
weeds around him, and the shoals will 
approach browsing the veyetation or 
pursuitig their crustaceous diet—rig af 
ine ais ery pionta." 


BH A. 1: 
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Fic. g,—The Common Suoler ( Loptine piscafories). (Aber W. von Wright 


For tia and the preening 
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TT CHE United States Hureau of the 

Census has published « handsome 
report. on the mines ond qnarries of the 
United States far igo2. It isin volume 
of 1,1OO QUErlO pages, giving a very 
complete and detailed account of our 
diverse mineral resources, the antual 
products of which are worth more than 
$1,000,000,000. An interesting feature 
of the report is the chapter on electricity 
in mining, by Thomas C, Martin. The 


remarkable progress made in recent. 


years In trunsimssion of power through 
the utilization of water-courses has en- 
abled mining men to mse electricity in 
every branch of their work. Electric 
locomotives have been substituted for 
cars polled by horses or men, | 
motors are ised for all kinds of work— 
drilling, coal cutting, hoisting, pump 
ing, Ventilating, ete. Asa result agrent 
many miming regions which. formerly 
were too costly to operate from lack of 
fuel are now worked with much profit, 

The report also contains interesting 
chapters on copper, irom ore, gold, and 
silver, petroleum, qnarries, and every 
important taineral. It also discusses 
the resources of the different states, 

The census statistics were gathered 
in collaboration with the division of the 
mineral resourcesof the Geological Sur- 
vey, among those whe oontrilimted ty 
its suecess being Messrs Wim. M. Steu- 
art, Joseph D. Lewis, David T, Day, 
PF. H. Olyphant, Joseph Strathers, Story 
B. Ladd, Joseph Hyde Pratt, George 
F. Kunz, Joseph Middletown, George 
P. Merrill, William F. Willoughby, and 
Tsanc vA. Hourwich, 


TE OME OF ar ONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


TT * deed of trust conveying Hub- 
bard Memorial Hall to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society wis accepted 
by the Hoard of Managers on behalf of 
the Society at a meeting held in Wash- 
ington, June 4, 1605. By the terms 


Electric: 
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of the deed the building is to be held by 
Charles J. Bell, President of the Amer- 
ican Security and Trust Company of 
Washington, 0, C., *‘in trust for the 
sole ase and benefit of the aaicl National 
Geographic Soctety so long, and for and 
during such period of time: as said So- 
ciety shall continue its corporate exist- 
ence tinder its present charter, and shall 
continue to use and occupy the said 
land and premises and the improvements 
thereon for the objects and purposes set 
forth in tts certificate of incorporation,’ 

In accepting the gift the Hoard of 
Managers unanimonsly adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

''Aesolved, That. the National Geo- 
graphic Society, through its Hoard of 
Managers, express to the donors of 
Hubbard Memorial Hall, Gertrude M. 
Hubbard (Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hib- 
bard), Alexander Graham Hell, Mabel 
G. Bell (Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell). 
Charles J. Bell, Gree Hubbard Bell 
(Mrs. Charles J. Bell), Helen A. Rell, 
Grace Hubbard Bell, Gertride HH. 
Grossmann (Mrs. Peter Stuyvesant Prl- 
lot), Elsie Graham Bell (srosvenor( Mrs, 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor), Marian Graham 
Bell ( Mra. David G. Fairchild ),Gardiner 
Ii. Bell, Robert W. Bell, Melyille Bell 
Grosvenor, Gertrude Hubbard Grosve- 
nor, and Rosalie Pillot, its sincere 
thanks for their handsome pift to the 
Society. The membersaf the National 
Geographic Society appreciate the ereat 
Interest of the donors in the welfare and 
work of the Society, and accept this 
new and generous evidence of their in- 
terest with profound gratitude.”' 


THE GEOGHAPHICAL BALANCE 


"J “HE withdrawal of Norway from 

her uinety years' union with 
sweden emphusizes in a rather striking 
tanner the momentous shifting in the 
veographical balance of Europe which 
has resulted from the Russo-Japanese 
war. The geographical pivot of the 
European continent has passed from 
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fron Willie FP Wiioughiay, Woreen of Lise Corus 


Porto Rico—Molding Bricks by Hand 


Russia to Germany, Kwssia doex pot 
have in European waters 2 single bat- 
tleship, and she is almost as helpless as 
Turkey to prevent Norway and Sweden 
from doing as they wish. Norway has 
a population of 2,000,000 and ow eden 
over § Ceo), Ore. 

Meanwhile Germany has been quietly 
growing, Her population is now 60, 
ooo.ooo: herwealth has mereased ¢nor- 
mously ; while in 1870 her resources 
were compnratively limited, they are 
today very large. France has a popu- 
lation today of about.40,000,c00, which 
is a comparatively sinall advatice 10.45 
vears. France is wealthier than im 1570, 
but hersupply of ments about the same, 
whereas Germany bas doubled her sup, 
nly of men and increased her financial 
strength many times. Germany necds 
more ports, almost as mich as Russia 
does. Her 6c.c00,c00 people do not find 
Hantburge and Bremen and her mimoer 








hathors sufficient for her expatding 
commerce. Little Denmark and little 
Holland may help her out. 

Morocco, according to recent explori- 
tions, hasan area of nseful land equal 
to the state of California. Many parts 
of the country are admirably adapte il for 
colonimtion. ‘The climate tn large sec- 
tions is healthful; there is mineral 
wealth besides, so that. the country olfers 
apromising field for development. Noat- 
urally Germany wants a share in tts 
development, particularly as she bas 
yood prospects of reaching the Adriatic 
before many generations. 


THE VICTORIA FALIS 
()°* honored Speaker of the Pouse 


of Representatives, Joseph Can 
Hun, was tg _years-of age when the Vie- 
toria Falls were discovered by Living- 
stone, t.000 triles from the British ont- 
posts in South Africa, So rapidly has the 
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manof commence followed in the track of 
the explorer, however, that the highest 
steel bridge in the world is today being 
built across the falls. ‘The Royal Geo: 
graphical Society of London, wider 
whose aispices Livingstone was working 
when be found the falls, has recently 
published in its journal a description af 
the falls, and to it this Magarine is.in- 
debted for the accompanying fustra- 
tions. The Victoria Falls are so distant 
from great centers of industry that they 
are not likely to be called wpon to finish 

ae for many centiiries, Some years 

» When the: waters of Niagara are 

cmplotied for commerce, and travel 
across the oceaits becomes easier, thott- 
aunds taay jotitney annually to see the 
magnificence of the Victoria Fulls. The 
Victoria Fallsare not sp wide as Niagara, 
but they are nearly twice as high, their 
ihimebsions being 3,000 feet in width 
am 360 feet in height, as against 4.750 
feet in width and 164 feet in height for 
Niagara. The Ceatwry Afayerier for 
June, 1995; contains a good account of 
the fnils. 


ME WILLIAM ZIEGLER 


TK William Ziegler, who has so 

SL generotsiv supported Arctic ex- 
plorations during the past five years, 
died at his summer home, in Connecti- 
cit, Muy 24, to05, He had been in the 
best of health until November, TOM 
when he was thrown from. his carriage 
and seriously injured. 

Mr Ziegler was born in Beaver county, 
Pennsylvania, iff 1893. He Leggana te 
earn his. living at the age of 14 im a 
printer's office, Tater he became a 
druggist’s clerk and tmuch interested in 
chemical experiments; The story of 
how he gradialiy male a fortune tn 
baking powder and real estate is typical 
of any of our prominent anil prog ress- 
ive Americans. 

several yearn alter he hil retired 
Frown busitiess Mr Ziegler became dister- 
ested im the search for the North Pole: 
He had wo desire to advertise his name, 


the North Pole. His wealt 
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but was ambitions that the American 
flae should be the first te be planted at 
enabled 
him to equipexpeditions unaided, The 
first expedition, the Baldwin-#iegler of 
Igor—1go3, proved very tnsuecesshul, 

They brought back some of the finest 
pictures of Arctic scenes ever taken, 

nnd they also secured the first series-of 
tmaving pictures that were ever taken in 
the Arctic regions, but Mr Ziegler felt 


80 badly about the failure of the expedi- 


tion that he refused to give the pictures 
to the public wutil he should have sote- 
thing more to announce. 

In rgo3 he began to make arrane- 
ments for a secomd expedition, known 
as the “Ziegler Polar Expedition, and 
asked the National Geoeraphiec Society 
to undertake the direction of the scien- 
tife work of the expedition. The So- 
ciety accepted his invitation and ap. 
pointed Mr W, J. Peters, a member of 

the Society: and one of the best-known 
explorers of the United States Geolox- 
ica) Survey, as its representative. Mr 
Peters is second incommandto Mr Fiala, 
the leader of the expedition, and has 
entire charge of the scientifie work. It 
was expected that the party would re- 
turn in 1ocy, but the ice was so thick 
that ther were tinable to get through. 
They were abundantly equipped, how- 
ever, for a prolonged stay in the North: 
Polar regions. 

At the time of his death Mr Ziegler 
had just completed arrangements for the 
auxiliary expedition which leaves Nor- 

way sop we July 1, onder command of 
Mr W. 5. Champ. The Russian gov- 
ernment granted the reqnest of the Na- 
tional Geographic Soaciety, forwarded 
through our State Department, that the 
expedition be allowed to visit Nova 
Hembla and there obtain some Siberian 
dogs. This generous permission of the 
Russinn government will considerably 
lighten the work of the auxiliary party 
and give them more time to work 
through the ice. Tt ts bettered that Inst 
winter was exceedingly harsh, and that 
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the #iegler parties will need every effort 
to get through. 

Mr Ziegler was a member of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and was much 
interested in its work, He wasa mod- 
est, unasstiming gentleman and his un- 
timely death is much to be deplored. 

Mr Ziegler left instructions to his 
executors to tuke care of his polar ex- 


peditions, 


THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF JAPAN 


| i spite of the heavy burdens of war, 
Japan sold to the world and also 
bought in returm more merchandise in 
1go4 that in any year of her history. 
Her imports in 1904 were $154,9345,- 
ana in value, as against §157,935,000 
in 1903, $145,056, ooo in roo, aid S65,- 
4tt,oo0 tm 1895, Her exports in 1904 
aiso established a new high record, be- 
Ing $145,992,000 in vale, as against 
$144,172,000 Inst year, Srart,506,000 In 
1qod, and Bix, A25,000 in LBg5- 
the imports into Japan have increased 
by $118,627,000 and the exports from 
Japan by $59,167,000 since 1895, 


During the past ten years Japan bas: 


imported about $200,00n,c00 more than 
she has exported, the excess of the 
imports over the exports averaging 
about $70,000,000 annually. 

Japan imports most largely from Great 
Britain, British India, the United 
States, China, and Germany, these five 
countries supplying about 77 per cent 
of her total imports. Of the total im- 
ports into Japan in tgo4, amounting to 
$154,938,.000, the Linited Kingdom sip 
plied $37,346,000, or 7.2 per cent; 
British Tudia (including Straits Settle: 
ments), &35,228,000, or 1g per cent; 
the United States, $28,942,000, or 1 7 
per cent ; Chinn, $27,205,000, or t4.8 
per cent, and Germany, $14,291,000, 
Or 7.7 eT cent. 

Of theexporis from Japan, amounting 
to $15f,992,000 in tong, the principal 
econntrics of destination ore the United 
States, 550,423,000; China,$35, 547,000; 
France, $15,087,000; Hongkong, $14,- 


Thus: 
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O24,000; Korea, $10,154,000; Great 
Britain, $8,787,000, atid Italy, $6,0r1,- 
ooo, these seven counties taking about 
nine-tenths of the exports from Japan. 
The United States is by far Japan's best 
customer, exports to the United: States 
from Japan representing about one-third 
of her total sales to foreign countries. 
Among the nations exporting goods to 
Japan, however, the United States ocou- 

ies a lower rank, being exceeded by 

ath Great Britain and British India. 

“The relative progress made by the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
in the import trade of Japan is shown by 
the following table : 
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The principal articies imported into 
Japan from the United States in the 
culendar vear rga4, were: Kerosene ot], 
«.£ million dollars; flour, 4.6 millions ; 
rw cottons 4.5 millions; machinery 
und ports thereof, about 2 millions ; 
iron and steel manufactures, 1.9 il- 
liam - leather, 1.7 millions ;. cotton 
inanufactures, ¢.1 millions ; wheat and 
ather grains, canned provisions, cars 
and carriages, leaf tobacco, and cod), 
the last five items showing figures less 
than 1 million dollars. a 

Ja 4 principal exports: to the 
U area hea were: Raw silk, 30.4 mL 
lion dollars ; silk manufactures: 6,1 mil- 


lions; ten, 5.6 thillions ; mats and mat- 
ting, 2.4 millions; porcelain and earthen 
ware, about 1 tillion dollars, amd cam- 


phor, straw braids, wood-chip braids, 
sulphur, tooth brushes, and nce, from 
$f20,000 to about $400,000 éach, 
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The August number of this Magazine 
will canein. an address by the Secretary 
of War, Hon. William H. Taft, on the 
Philippines, illustrated with a four-col- 
orel map of the Philippine Tstands. 


A Tribute to American Topographers. 
In an account ofa lectitre given by Mr 
Bailey Willis before the geographers of 
Venice, Professor Penck, than whom 
there is no higher authority on topo- 
graphic maps, pays a high compliment 
to American topographers : 

+. « « Above allan opportunity 
was afforded of obtaining an insight 
into the really astounding cartographic 
Tesnlts achieved by Willis’ party in 
China, The maps which were exhib- 
ited vave proof of the very decided 
superiority of American topographic 
methods over those employed by mast 
Entopean expeditions The Willis 
party carmied on plone-table surveys, 
ona scale of riyo,ooo, with 20 to jo 
meter contours, from Paitingfu to 
Taijanfu, This mapping was the work 
of Sargent, the topographer of the ex- 
pedition, one of that group of expert 
cartographers of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. In 5814 days Sargent 
mapped ne less than §,50c0 sqitaré kili- 
ineters, occupying 103 Stations, locating 
2,600 points by intersection, and meas- 
nring the altitudes of 2,150 points." 

A. H. B, 


“The. Negrites of Zambales" is the 
subject of a recent publication of the 
Ethnological Survey of the Philippines, 
The pamphlet is very fully illustrated 
with maps and pve showing the ets- 
toms and life of the little brown people. 

Although living in the mountainous 
and wooded portions of the isiunds, the 
Negrito grows tobacco, maixe, and vege- 
tables, He usually plants in cleared 
spots in the forest, becanse the soil is 

*Peock, Prof, Dr Albrecht ; The Investiga- 
tons in China hv the Camegie Tustitution. 
Die Zeit, Wier, April 65, 1go5, 
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loose and nuceds no plowing, as in the 
case of the lowland. Al work of dig- 
ging up the soil, planting, and cnltivat- 
ing 1s done with sharpened sticks of 
har wood, sometimes, but not always, 
potted with iron, for iron is scaree, 
The piece of ground for planting i 
regarded as the personal property of the 
head of the family which clearelit, No 
one else would think of planting on it, 
even though the owner had abandoned 
it, anless he declared that he had no 
more tse for it. 

Mauy-of the vices of the Negrito, 
says the report, are dweto contact with 
the Malayan, to whom he is, at least in 
paint of truthfulness, honesty, and tem- 
peraice, far superior, . 

Wile living in the wild state, they 
have a very simple form of government. 
They sitply gather around the most 
powerfnl man, whom they are quick to 
recognize in thisavay for superior abil- 
ity or greater wealth; but when living 
peaceably scattered through the joun- 
tains each head of a family is a small 
autocrat, and rules his family and those 
of his sons who elect to renain with 
hin, When he diesthe oldest son be- 
canes the head of the family. 


DECISIONS OF THE U. 5S. BOARD ON 
GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


April 5, 1905 
CHINESE FROVISCES 


Anhni (not Ngathwel, Span-lwel, Nean-hoel, 
Nyan-hit, Syan-hwuy, aor NgansAwitr), 

Chehkiong (oot Cheh-kiane, Chekiang, wor 
Che-irtang ) 

Chihii*® Cnot Pechif, 
Chit-li, nertlhi-hil. 

Pobhkiey * (not Fuklen, Pokies, Ful-lden, 
nor Fowkien], 


Pe-chili, Pe-chi-ii, 


Hanan (not Hoan), 
Hain ¢lrtanw fet Raster Turkestan cir 
nee}, 
Hunan (net bho nor Hoonan |. 
Hupel | mot Fo-peh mop Aos-pe |, 
Kansn (not Kanen, Keaneih. nor Kan-eoo). 
Kisngsi (not Kisny-si nor Kaangse}, 
Kelaiengaed (eet Poteet}. 
© erst Of preriiiia dich 
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ee (fot Keangel, Kwang-si, nor Quan. 


Le 

huanghing (not. Kwangting, Kwang-tiny, 
Kwantung, Kang-tung, noe (unanyy-Duieig 

hucichon (Hot Kal-chaw, Kweichon, Kwed- 
chow, mor Quelcliw ), 

Stungtuny | hot Shantuty wor Sete |. 

Sling (nt Shane! wor Shan-se), 

Shen) (mot Shen-si nor Shen-se). 

Rach tan inot Soechuen, Secchinen, nor Sac 
elas |. 

Yunnan (oot Vonnan, Vou oan, nor Yoo-nec), 

Mutden; city, China (oot Monokdex nor 
Monkidlen |. 


Banka; idand, Iving between Secatra and 
Rorred (oot flanca nor Hongka). 
ins: tv, Alaske, between [Huliwk Hay 
an Nateckin Kay, 
Carquines;* bay, point, and strait, connecting 
Surin atd- Say Patio Bass, California 
(oot Canjuines, Karquines, aor Karque~ 


HlA), 

Chouteau ;" county, Montana (not Chotemy), 

Bons Ata :* coutty, Ron ovlt-thes, railroui win. 
tion, ani) precinct, Sow Mexican (not Denia 
Ana ner . flu Anin) ) 

(Gras: river, tributary to the St Lawrence 
River, ie Lawrence County, New Vork 


(not [hv Gruss, Grasse, por La (presse), 

Iintivk :* harbor, Alauke, an arm of Unalaske 
tay, east of Dutch Flurbor ne Unalacia, 
Captains Harbor, nor Levashef 

Le Cogte; bay ane arnvetl . ass et Mitkof 
Island, Frederic’ era leasterti 
Alaska | ncrt Hatli, Won: not Thunder. 

Lewis an! Clurk;" cousty, Montana (tet 
Lewis anil Clarke}, 

Little Salmon t eteeam, tributary to Lake On- 
tario, tear Texas ated abet 4 miles weet 
of Salmon iver, Oswego County, New 
Voark (not Salmon), 

Port fevushet; port, Alesis, at heal of Cap. 
ae Hay (not Captains Harbor tor St 

wil). 

Syeamore > creek, tributary to Verde River 
from the northeant, ¥ avapal Cotinty, Ari- 
aie et Dragoon nor Dragoon Pork}, 

May 3, 105 

Chefoo: city, China (met Chifa, Chi.fa, Che- 
foo, Cheefoe, nie Techj-fu). 

Lmaorang; city, Chine (mot Lisg-yang, Liso- 
yang, nor Liaoyan). 

Ticling; city, Chita (not Thieling, The-ling, 
tor Thelin). 

Aterican Corners; Village, gusst-cfice, anil 
district, Careline County, Marylenil (out 
American Corer ), 


sich orp principal praeanits to Prince 
Willlom Sound, southern Aluska (evet 
“Metklejohin}. 


'Heplalog of prey ions chevelle 
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Chon; pene Sac County, North Carolina 
‘ Pie 
Huy hen; pont, O ilce ani ratiraad station, Hutler 
County, Chia (get Hoghs), 
Indian; creck, Chowan County, North Carolina 
(oot Ditton! wor Dard ats) 
Mirhvhope ; branch of the Nauthouke River, 
Dorchester and Caroline counties, Mary. 
een eg eg 
_ Het curs 
re (wot Mas Nanticoke. ‘River, Wat as 
Nathiwent ‘Fork of Nanticoke, nor North. 
weal” : if Nanticoke). 
Norris ; : glacier on the weat ahte of Taku Tlet, 
aout tom Alwska (nm Kadischle, ia. 
dlahtv, teeer Witruchiseia}. 
aS City; Gly, capital of ish (oot Salt 


Sanlerilah:; crock amd post-otice, Griliam 
County, North Carolina (net Santeetla nor 
Santot lah }, 


Shewhnird ; pont ‘Office and mountain, Clay 
Posie bt orth Curolina (not Shee Weel per 
i 


Showhone ; Chabttabiet forall place names, but 

tht for trial tame or teserviatlon. 

Taki: glidieral the heal of Trhku tablet, aauth- 
caster Alavka(not Kiuntii Gutta, Klwnme 
Gntta, thor Finter |. 


June 7, 1905 


Donaldeon: creek, Caldwell County, Ken- 
eee (om Deollison, Dollarson, nor Don- 
heh 

Iayden; island in Columbia River, Malta 
tah Conmty, Oregon (not Shaw's, Shaws, 
nor Vancouver), 

*Homiblow; point, Chowan County, North 
Carolin, int Horsblower, Hornibjow’s, 

Hl aoe ee us wee 

valita > river aching in Comwin Lagoon, 
on the Arctic ccamst ig Alaska, Go ‘ii{lem 
avithvasl of Point Hope (not Kevilik, 
Kevuleek, Kuveleek, Kivaletin, Kivalinag: 
rrebtit, Klveleens, Eavilenya, Kivelow, nae 
bee hotel dae 

Kobake : river in northwestern Alaska trilmtary 
to Hotham Inlet (not Kowak, Putnam, 
homk, Kobuk, nor Rovil), 

are point, Dotchester Coanty, Marviand 

chman, Brokman, oor Beohawe ), 

Roasting Hat; point, Dorchester County, 
wr can (oé Reasing Gar oor Rows 


} 

Tigati; Eskimo village on Point Hope, Arctic 
const of Alaska (not Tikira, Tik-i.rab, Tik-i- 
rih-miin, Tiktrak, Tlk bra, Tikera,. Tieks- 
Ki print. ice Tigers, Tig-a-ta, Tig-a- 


Whale} ialieidt “betwee Afopnak inl Kodiak, 
Alwaka (ot Tobopymerii, Tobopyiiek, 
Ketoy, mor Rittiwake}. 


*Beveraal at Sees: decision 
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Earthquakes. By Clarence Edward 
Dutton, Major, U.S.A. Pp xxii 
314. $55 x54) inches, New Vork : 
G. P. Putman's Sons, 1904. 

This volume, by a specialist, gathers 
up ina technical way the most impor 
tant resultsof the new sismology which 
has developed within the last third of a 
century chiefly under the leadership of 
Prof, John Milue, an Englishman who 
taught science for several yenrs in the 
Imperial University of Japan, These 
investigators confine themselves largely 
to the study of the wave motions in the 
earth, looking on .carthquakes as an 
effect of geologic forces. Our author 
treats of the nature and cases of enrth- 
quakes, describes the instruments used 
for recording vibrations, and discusses 
the yiewsand theories of observers based 
onthisiechanical data. Healso points 
ont the chief areas of these disturbances 
and gives a final chapter on seaquakes. 
He draws illustrations from the various 
quarters afforded by these phenomena 
and makes copious use of pictures and 
diagrams, There is a short index. 
The volume is indispensable tm its field, 
as it practically has ne rival, bot it is 
not intended for the general reader, 
though a man of ordinary education 
can readily get considerable information 
from it. Cc. M. 


Thomas Hutchins. A Topographical 
Description of Virginia,Pennsyivania, 
Maryland, and North Carolina. Ke- 


print of original edition of 1773. Ed- 


ited by Frederick C. Hicks. Pp. 143, 
with maps. Cleveland: Hurrows. 


Bros. Co, rgo4. 

This reprint of 4 rare and valuable 
book will be welcomed by all students 
of the formative period of the United 
States, and the work of the only man 
who fitled the office of civil '' weogra- 
pher of the United States '' should be of 
interest to every student of geography. 
Mr Hicks supplements the reprint by 
valuable notes, and contributes an ex- 
cellent biographical sketch of Hutch- 
ins, with a list of his works, He was 


Tue Nationa, GreoGorapHic MaGazIne 


not merely an American by birth, but 
in his sympathies and activities, resign- 
iug his commission in the British army 
to-serve his country during the Revolu- 
tionary War. To Hutchinsts probably 
die the svatem of land platting used by 
our General Land Office. He also ex- 
ercised. a potent influerice on colonization 
through his extensive travels, road sur- 
veys, amd innd tracts, During his serv- 
ives as geographer, as one of the com- 
missioners to run the boundary line 
between Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and also between New York and Massa- 
chiisetis, and in establishing the sve 


temof-surveying publiclands, Hutchins 


displayed canspicuots scientific ability, 
Prof. Hicks says that ** his geograph- 
ical works formed the basis for the 
famous American geography of Jedi- 
duh Morse,"" and sels that “as a pie- 
neer, soldier, patriot, surveyor, litera: 
teur, atid scietitist, we Gnd him to have 
been 2...) & man who justly is en- 
titled to a place among the great Amer- 
ican civilisers."' A. W. G. 


Geographen Kalendar, 1905-1906. Hy 
Hermann Haack. With 16 muaps. 
Pp. 530. 4%; = 6% itches. Gotha 
Justus Perthes, mgo5. $2.40. 

The volume for tgos—1906 of this 
useful geographical annual contains a 
anininary of geographical progress in 
ro, by Professor Paul Langhans, a 
review of geographic publications in 
rqo4, a directory of the working geog- 
raphers of the world; and a series of 
admirable small maps, including map 
showing the ronte of the English Tib- 
etan expedition, the Baikal railway, 
Siam, the Sigual Corps telegraph lines 
in Alaska, French explorations in Sa- 
horn, and mups picturing the territorial 
expansion of the United States and 
Japan. The map of the United States 
is in ¢rror, as it represents Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Indian 
Territory asstates. The directory docs 
not contain the names of a considerable 
ntiber of American geographers, who 
ought to be included. 


JE have published a new edition of our map of 


Alaska, which was prepared by the United States 
Geological Survey. The map ts 36 by 42 inches, in 3 
eolors, and is the first contour map of Alaska that has 
been made. ss : « -By mail)25 cents. 


National Geographic Society 
Hubbard Memorial Hall : Washington, D. C. 
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Our “Exposition Special” Traveling Trunk 





aerr een you are golng to Portland, to Europe, or elsewhere, we are splendidly 
4% realy to equip you with the necessary things, in o leather wor, 
We call attention to our “ Reposition Special" Tronk, which has toc followiwg five 
penta fo recuninnened tt: 
Point 1—3 White Ash Slats on top. Point 2—No. 5 Taylor Holts. 


Point 3—Three Center Bands. Polot 4—Metal Tray Lid Minges, 
Polat 5—Conceaied Cup Lock — Practically Hurglar-Froof, = 





Other tranks may have any one of these poitiis, but our i the only trenk that bas 
all ive combined. We hail this trunk made expresay for us, end th ie comtrolled by us. 
Tt is the best trem male at the price. 

28-inch, $7.95 34-lnoh, 310.00 

a0-inch. 68.59 26-inch, 11,00 

@2-inob, 9.00 36-inch, 12.00 
40:inoh. 812.75 
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